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martial law; and under the decree the daily life of
the inhabitants had been rigorously circumscribed,
citizens had been pressed into military service, men
under suspicion had been locked up, and large
quantities of cotton and other supplies had been
seized for the soldiers' use. When Pakenham's
army was defeated, people expected an immediate
return to normal conditions. Jackson, however,
proposed to take no chances. Neither the sailing
of the British fleet nor the receipt of the news of
peace from Admiral Cochrane influenced him to
relax his vigilance, and only after official instruc-
tions came from Washington in the middle of
March was the ban lifted.

Meanwhile a violent quarrel had broken out be-
tween the commander and the civil authorities,
who naturally wished to resume their accustomed
functions. Finding that the Creoles were system-
atically evading service by registering as French
citizens, Jackson abruptly ordered all such people
from the city; and he was responsible for numerous
other arbitrary acts. Protests were lodged, and
some people threatened judicial proceedings. But
they might have saved their breath. Jackson was
not the man to argue matters of the kind. A lead-
ing Creole who published an especially pointed